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“ *No; I am not tired; I am not cold,’ replied Patricia,”—p. 579. 


TWO YEARS. 


A TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—REPENTANCE. 
N Christmas morning Horace Eden made his| with her. He was no sceptic; he was not thorov;. 
appearance in the breakfast-room in time for enough for that: he was one of those who might 
Morning service. Patricia went to church, because she | well make a true minister of religion despair,.so apt 
had been taught to do so as a duty, and Horace went are they at self-deception, so ready to accept the 
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highest Christian privilege, and believe that in doing | 
so they have fulfilled the highest Christian duty. | 


Horace was ready to follow up his mock repentance 
by going to church. He had listened for Patricia’s 
step going down, and followed after an interval, 
suppressing the qualms of fear that would rise in 
his heart through all the falsehoods with which he 
had lulled it. 

Before going down he took a glance in the mirror, 
and satisfied himself that he looked sufficiently 
haggard. He was acting, but he had no sooner 
entered the presence of Patricia than he felt con- 
scious and ashamed of it. It disconcerted him at 
once. He bungled his speech about not being able 
to wish her a merry Christmas. 

“No,” she replied; but we can do without mirth 
for a season, Horace, if we have only faith in each 
other.” 

She looked at him with her great grey eyes—and 
her eyes always pled for her, though her tongue 
never would; they gave forth the desire she was too 
proud to utter. He could not bear their reproachful 
sadness ; he sat down and groaned. 

“Horace, I can bear poverty,” 
that were all. I cannot bear disgrace.” 

“Tt shall not touch you,” he replied. “I have 
resolved to lead a different life, if you will only share 
it with me. We can be poor and honourable.” 

“T shall be content; but I cannot bear disgrace 
for you, and I have been brought up to consider debt 
disgrace, if incurred without means of payment,” 
she added. “ Besides *”” She hesitated. 

“I know what you mean,” he replied, looking 
really abject; “ I lie under a graver accusation.” 

She bowed. It was terribly difficult. 
not make it easy for him; she had not even taken 
a seat. Her eyes were upon him. 

* And I cannot answer it.” 

“T have not learned to doubt your solemn assur- 
ance,” she replied, “though I have come to count 
you careless of the truth.” 

“ But I cannot give it.” 

«Then you did deceive me?” 

He assented by bending his head. 

“To what extent ?” she asked. 

** As to the state of my affairs,” he answered. 

“ Yes, but was it true what that man said ?” 

* He put it coarsely.” 

“ But it was true ?” 

Horace again assented. 

“The money was not your own?” 

=O.” 

“And it was obtained on purpose to delude my 
father into paying an equal sum ?” 

She spoke it all so plainly, Horace winced and 
winced. 

“And you repaid it ?” 

* Yeai, 

“And are now insolvent ?” 


she said again, “if 


She would | 





“T fear so.” 

“And you have deceived me as to your position 
from the first, and all throughout ?” 

He clasped his hands above his head, and clencheg 
his teeth, groaning. A look had come into her face 
of positive repulsion, as if for the first time she had 
discovered some hideous ugliness. She stood waiting 
for him to speak. 

“T loved you then,” he answered, “but I haye 
loved you since then a thousand times more.” 

“You lied to me.” 

“I don’t remember directly lying.” 

“Your whole life was a lie.” 

“True,” he cried, “and it has been a burden to me 
ever since I knew you. I have repented bitterly.” 

She was turning away without a word. 

“ Patricia, speak to me,” he called out. 

“ What canI say ?” she answered, turning wearily, 

“Say, even if you do not forgive me, that you 
believe I am sorry.” 

“T believe you are sorry,” she said. 

* You see, I could bear it no longer. I felt that I 
must confess the wrong I had done you. I wish! 
had confessed it before, as I have often been tempted 
to do.” 

“T wish you had,” she replied; “ but I will believe 
you are sorry for more than the fact of being found 
out.” 

“Tf you only knew how bitter my repentance has 
been,” he said, thinking that she was relenting, “you 
would forgive me.” 

“T cannot,” she returned. 
forgiveness means.” 

“Surely you must,” he pled. “Every night since 
our marriage I have heard you murmur the words, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” 

“They seem to have no meaning now,” she 
answered, “We cannot deceiye Him: we cannot do 
Him wrong. I shall not say those words again.” 

“Oh! what have I done?” he exclaimed, with 
a look of alarm, as if he thought her reason was 
giving way. 

“ Only this,” she replied: “no human faith seems 
to me to have any foundation. I shall think all 
speech a lie.” 

“What shall I do?” he said, as if speaking to 
himself. 

“Take me home,” she replied. 

“ At once?” 

“The sooner the better.” 

“You will think better of this.” 

She shook her head. “Never.” 

“Then we shall be parted.” 

“Yes, parted,” she repeated. 

“You cannot mean this, surely.” 

“Tam not dreaming, am I?” And she put her 
hand up to her forehead, now throbbing wildly with 
pain. 


“T do not know what 
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«You cannot wish it,” he said again, “for I know 

u care for me.” 

“Not for you.” 

“Not for me?” 

“No, for had I known you, I could not have loved 
you.” 

“ Patricia, have pity.” 

“You had none for me.” 

“Yes—yes! at the very altar I thought I was not 
worthy of you. I wished a better man had stood in 
my place.” 

“Do not let us say any more: it is useless.” 

“T cannot give up hope,” he replied; “I cannot 
think you will cast me away utterly.” 

“Ido not cast you away. Your life may be what 
it has been.” 

“That is cruel. It cannot—it shall not,” he said, 
rousing himself. “If I cannot do better, I will do 
worse. Give me hope that I may win you back.” 

“TI cannot,” she said mournfully. 

“J will take you home then,” he said; “no one 
shall say that I do not honour you. I have so 
much honour left.” 

Some time after, when happy families were passing 
to the summons of the Christmas bells, Horace and 
Patricia came forth together. The servants saw them 
go, and said one to another that master and mistress 
had made it up again. There was a brougham at the 
door which the master himself had fetched, and ke 


handed his wife in with a deference in which they did 


not see the humiliation. They did not know that she 
had gone away, never to return, for she took nothing 
with her, not even her personal ornaments. 

“How early you are! Iam sopleased!” said Anne, 
as Patricia came to the drawing-room door, where 
Anne met her, having seen her alight from the 
brougham. They kissed each other, standing there 
in the half-light, or rather Patricia suffered herself to 
be kissed and drawn within the room. 

Nelly rose to greet her with the usual Christmas 
greeting, and was the first to notice that something 
was wrong. The words died upon her lips as she saw 
the look of unmistakable misery in the face of her 
sister-in-law—misery which had aged her by ten years 
in a single day. 

Anne read she knew not what misfortune reflected 
in Nelly’s look. ‘‘ Are you ill?” she cried, gazing on 
her sister in alarm. 

“I am suffering,’ was the almost whispered 
answer, 

“What is it? —what can we do?” said Anne, 
hurriedly. 

“Nothing,” replied Patricia, becoming calmer ; 
“nothing.” 

“Where is Horace?” was Anne’s next question; 
“Tsaw him just now.” 

“He has gone away.” 

“Gone away! He will be back again soon, I sup- 
pose ?” said the puzzled Anne. 





“He will not come back.” 

“What has happened ?” Anne almost gasped. 

“Take me to our—to your room, Anne,” said 
Patricia; and turning to Nelly, she said stiffly, “I 
must ask leave to remain with you for a while.” 

“ As long as you please,” said Nelly, quietly. 

“Tm sure Nelly will not care how long you stay 
with us,” said Anne, trying to make matters more 
gracious. 

A red spot burnt on Nelly’s cheek. She would have 
welcomed all the world for Harry’s sake; but this 
proud sister of his would hardly be welcomed at all. 

Patricia noticed that she looked distressed and she 
did not put it down to reluctance to receive her, asa 
smaller woman might have done ;' she put it down to 
its true cause—the difficulty Nelly had in making her 
feel at home. “She wants me to accept things as a 
matter of course, and not as a stranger would,” she 
thought. 

“Thank you,” said Patricia, holding out her hand 
to Nelly. “And do not think I mean to exclude you 
because I would like to see my sister alone. She will 
tell you what there is to tell.” 

“Do not think of me at all,” said Nelly, “ unless it 
be to think of anything I can do for you.” 

“You are very good, Nelly,” said Patricia; for the 
simple words were spoken with a sweetness which 
went to her heart. 

Anne took Patricia away up-stairs to her own 
room. ‘ Would you like to lie down, dear? you are 
shivering,” said Anne, as they sat down on the bed 
together. 

“No; I am not tired; I am not cold,” replied 
Patricia. 

“ Tell me what has happened at home, dear,” said 
Anne. 

«TI have no home,” replied her sister. 

“No home!” repeated Anne, in amazement. 

“TI never had a home,” returned Patricia, bitterly ; 
“it was all a deception—a lie from beginning to end.” 

Anne thought her sister had suddenly become in- 
sane. She looked alarmed, and began to soothe her. 

Then Patricia told her the sad story of her wrongs, 
beginning with her own growing doubt, and ending 
with her husband’s full confession. “So you see, 
Anne, I never had a home, nor yet a husband,” she 
concluded. 

“Has he gone away altogether ?” asked her sister. 

“ You look at me as if that was something terrible. 
It is not that which makes the misery; it is the 
deception, Anne. If Horace comes here again I 
cannot see him. You or my father must see him 
for me.” 

Anne fell to weeping bitterly. Patricia regarded 
her as one might a crying child. After a time she 
started up, saying, “Now, dear, don’t cry ; it is time 
my father knew.” 

“Do you mean to tell him all?” said Anne. 

« Yes, all.” 
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highest Christian privilege, and believe that in doing | 
so they have fulfilled the highest Christian duty. | 
Horace was ready to follow up his mock repentance 
by going to church. He had listened for Patricia’s 
step going down, and followed after an interval, 
suppressing the qualms of fear that would rise in 
his heart through all the falsehoods with which he 
had lulled it. 

Before going down he took a glance in the mirror, 
and satisfied himself that he looked sufficiently 
haggard. He was acting, but he had no sooner 
entered the presence of Patricia than he felt con- 
scious and ashamed of it. It disconcerted him at 
once. He bungled his speech about not being able 
to wish her a merry Christmas. 

“No,” she replied; “ but we can do without mirth 
for a season, Horace, if we have only faith in each 
other.” 

She looked at him with her great grey eyes—and 
her eyes always pled for her, though her tongue 
never would; they gave forth the desire she was too 
proud to utter. He could not bear their reproachful 
sadness ; he sat down and groaned. 

“Horace, I can bear poverty,” she said again, “ if 
that were all. I cannot bear disgrace.” 

“Tt shall not touch you,” he replied. “I have 
resolved to lead a different life, if you will only share 
it with me. We can be poor and honourable.” 

“TI shall be content; but I cannot bear disgrace 
for you, and I have been brought up to consider debt 
disgrace, if incurred without means of payment,” 
she added. “ Besides ”” She hesitated. 

“TI know what you mean,” he replied, looking 
really abject ; “I lie under a graver accusation.” 

She bowed. It was terribly difficult. She would 
not make it easy for him; she had not even taken 
a seat. Her eyes were upon him. 

«And I cannot answer it.” 

“T have not learned to doubt your solemn assur- 
ance,” she replied, “though I have come to count 
you careless of the truth.” 

“ But I cannot give it.” 

«Then you did deceive me?” 

He assented by bending his head. 

“To what extent ?” she asked. 

** As to the state of my affairs,” he answered. 

“Yes, but was it true what that man said?” 

* He put it coarsely.” 

“ But it was true ?” 

Horace again assented. 

“The money was not your own?” 

“210.” 

“And it was obtained on purpose to delude my 
father into paying an equal sum ?” 

She spoke it all so plainly, Horace winced and 
winced. 

“And you repaid it ?” 

* Yes,” 





“And are now insolvent?” 


“T fear so.” 

“And you have deceived me as to your position 
from the first, and all throughout ?” 

He clasped his hands above his head, and clenched 
his teeth, groaning. A look had come into her fagg 
of positive repulsion, as if for the first time she haj 
discovered some hideous ugliness. She stood waiting 
for him to speak. 

“TI loved you then,” he answered, “but I haye 
loved you since then a thousand times more.” 

“You lied to me.” 

“TI don’t remember directly lying.” 

“Your whole life was a lie.” 

“True,” he cried, “and it has been a burden to me 
ever since I knew you. I have repented bitterly.” 

She was turning away without a word. 

“ Patricia, speak to me,” he called out. 

“ What canI say ?” she answered, turning wearily, 

“Say, even if you do not forgive me, that you 
believe I am sorry.” 

“T believe you are sorry,” she said. 

“You see, I could bear it no longer. I felt that] 
must confess the wrong I had done you. I wishl 
had confessed it before, as I have often been tempted 
to do.” 

“T wish you had,” she replied; “ but I will believe 
you are sorry for more than the fact of being found 
out.” 

“Tf you only knew how bitter my repentance has 
been,” he said, thinking that she was relenting, “you 
would forgive me.” 

“T cannot,’ she returned. 
forgiveness means.” 

“Surely you must,” he pled. “Every night since 
our marriage I have heard you murmur the words, 
‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” 

“They seem to have no meaning now,” she 
answered, “We cannot deceiye Him: we cannot do 
Him wrong. I shall not say those words again.” 

“Oh! what have I done?” he exclaimed, with 
a look of alarm, as if he thought her reason was 
giving way. 

“ Only this,” she replied: “no human faith seems 
to me to have any foundation. I shall think all 
speech a lie.” . 

*‘What shall I do?” he said, as if speaking to 
himself. 

“Take me home,” she replied. 

““ At once ?” 

“The sooner the better.” 

** You will think better of this.” 

She shook her head. “Never.” 

“Then we shall be parted.” 

«Yes, parted,’’ she repeated. 

“You cannot mean this, surely.” 

“Tam not dreaming, am I?” And she put her 
hand up to her forehead, now throbbing wildly with 
pain. 


“T do not know what 
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“You cannot wish it,” he said again, “for I know 
you care for me.” 

“Not for you.” 

“Not for me?” 

“No, for had I known you, I could not have loved 


” 


you. 

“Patricia, have pity.” 

“You had none for me.” 

“Yes—yes! atthe very altar I thought I was not 
worthy of you. I wished a better man had stood in 
my place.” 

“Do not let us say any more: it is useless,” 

“T cannot give up hope,” he replied; “I cannot 
think you will cast me away utterly.” 

“T do not cast you away. Your life may be what 
it has been.” 

“That is cruel. It cannot—it shall not,” he said, 
rousing himself. “If I cannot do better, I will do 
worse. Give me hope that I may win you back.” 

“T cannot,” she said mournfully. 

“T will take you home then,” he said; “no one 
shall say that I do not honour you. I have so 
much honour left.” 

Some time after, when happy families were passing 
to the summons of the Christmas bells, Horace and 
Patricia came forth together. The servants saw them 
go, and said one to another that master and mistress 
had made it up again. There was a brougham at the 
door which the master himself had fetched, and ke 
handed his wife in with a deference in which they did 
not see the humiliation. They did not know that she 
had gone away, never to return, for she took nothing 
with her, not even her personal ornaments. 

“How early you are! I am so pleased!” said Anne, 
as Patricia came to the drawing-room door, where 
Anne met her, having seen her alight from the 
brougham. ‘They kissed each other, standing there 
in the half-light, or rather Patricia suffered herself to 
be kissed and drawn within the room. 

Nelly rose to greet her with the usual Christmas 
greeting, and was the first to notice that something 
was wrong. The words died upon her lips as she saw 
the look of unmistakable misery in the face of her 
sister-in-law—misery which had aged her by ten years 
in a single day. 

Anne read she knew not what misfortune reflected 
in Nelly’s look. ‘‘ Are you ill?” she cried, gazing on 
her sister in alarm. 

“T am suffering,’ was the almost whispered 
answer, 

“What is it? —what can we do?” said Anne, 
hurriedly. 

“Nothing,” replied Patricia, becoming calmer » 
“nothing.” 

“Where is Horace?” was Anne’s next question; 
“Tsaw him just now.” 

“He has gone away.” 

“Gone away! He will be back again soon, I sup- 
pose ?” said the puzzled Anne. 





“ He will not come back.” 

“What has happened ?” Anne almost gasped, 

“Take me to our—to your room, Anne,” said 
Patricia; and turning to Nelly, she said stiffly, “I 
must ask leave to remain with you for a while.” 

“ As long as you please,” said Nelly, quietly. 

“Tm sure Nelly will not care how long you stay 
with us,” said Anne, trying to make matters more 
gracious. 

A red spot burnt on Nelly’s cheek. She would have 
welcomed all the world for Harry’s sake; but this 
proud sister of his would hardly be welcomed at all. 

Patricia noticed that she looked distressed and she 
did not put it down to reluctance to receive her, asa 
smaller woman might have done; she put it down to 
its true cause—the difficulty Nelly had in making her 
feel at home. “She wants me to accept things as a 
matter of course, and not as a stranger would,” she 
thought. 

“Thank you,” said Patricia, holding out her hand 
to Nelly. ‘And do not think Imean to exclude you 
because I would like to see my sister alone. She will 
tell you what there is to tell.’ 

“Do not think of me at all,” said Nelly, “unless it 
be to think of anything I can do for you.” 

“You are very good, Nelly,” said Patricia; for the 
simple words were spoken with a sweetness which 
went to her heart. 

Anne took Patricia away up-stairs to her own 
room. ‘ Would you like to lie down, dear? you are 
shivering,” said Anne, as they sat down on the bed 
together. 

“No; I am not tired; I am not cold,” replied 
Patricia. 

“ Tell me what has happened at home, dear,” said 
Anne. 

“T have no home,” replied her sister. 

“No home!” repeated Anne, in amazement. 

*T never had a home,” returned Patricia, bitterly ; 
“it was all a deception—a lie from beginning to end.” 

Anne thought her sister had suddenly become in- 
sane. She looked alarmed, and began to soothe her. 

Then Patricia told her the sad story of her wrongs, 
beginning with her own growing doubt, and ending 
with her husband’s full confession. “So you see, 
Anne, I never had a home, nor yet a husband,” she 
concluded. 

“Has he gone away altogether?” asked her sister. 

“ You look at me as if that was something terrible. 
It is not that which makes the misery; it is the 
deception, Anne. If Horace comes here again I 
cannot see him. You or my father must see him 
for me.” 

Anne fell to weeping bitterly. Patricia regarded 
her as one might a crying child. After a time she 
started up, saying, “ Now, dear, don’t ery ; it is time 
my father knew.” 

“Do you mean to tell him all?” said Anne. 

« Yes, all.” 
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“It must be all or not at all with me, you 
know.” 
“Oh, Patricia! how cruel it is!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A SHOCK. 


Wuitzt Anne had gone into the drawing-room to 
pour the sad story of Patricia’s misfortune into 
Nelly’s ear, Patricia herself was with her father, 
making the same communication to him, and she 
made it without disguise or reserve of any kind. 
The old man listened with compressed lips, and 
hands that twitched as they clasped each other be- 
hind his back. ‘ The scoundrel!” he ejaculated 
more than once during the narrative. 

“He ought to be punished,” was his sentence when 
she had finished speaking. 

“He is surely punished already,” replied Patricia. 

“TI mean by the hand of the law,” said her father ; 
‘punished for obtaining money by false pretences.” 

“You will not do that for my sake,” said 
Patricia. 

“No, I can’t. 
working violentiy. 

** Father, we must forget him,” she said, quietly, 
seeing how agitated he was. “ We must banish him 
from our thoughts; we must never speak of him 
more.” 

“ He shall not come here,” he cried. 

*No—no, he shall not trouble you; but may I 
remain till I can find a suitable home ?” 

He looked as if he scarcely understood her. 

“May I stay here,’ she repeated, “or will my 
presence annoy you?” 

“Stay here! of course,” he replied, pacing up and 
down the room. “Of course you will stay here; 
you will not go back to him surely.” 

“IT do not mean to go back,” she replied. 

« That is right,’ he muttered. 

She saw that he was full of the wrong that had 
been done to himself. He kept pacing the floor and 
muttering between his teeth. Patricia could hardly 
bear it. At last he stopped opposite to her. 

“It is all Harry’s fault,” he cried; “ he brought 
the villain here !” 

‘I do not blame my brother,” said Patricia. 

“TI blame him!” cried the old man, passionately. 
“It was he who brought him—a thief and the com- 
panion of thieves—beneath my roof.” 

“Father, you are torturing me by every word,” 
said Patricia. 

“You do not take his part ?” he cried. 

“TI should not be here if I did,” she answered; 


I forgot,” he replied, his face 


“but I have in some sort brought this trouble upon 


” 
. 


you.” She ignored her own suffering to him. 
“Leave me then,” he said more quietly. 
get over it at all.” 


She left the room. He had not so much as said 


“T can’t 


d 





he was sorry for her. He would have said it to 
Anne, to Nelly, twice over, but Patricia never seemed 
to desire soothing or sympathetic words. She left 
the room in silence, and as she crossed the hall, she 
could hear her father resume his walking up and 
down. She longed to go back and say something cf 
love and pity, even to beg for these, but she could 
not. She could not conquer the reserve of her 
nature. She went into the drawing-room once more, _ 
It was to ask that she might be excused from seeing 
any one. Nelly came to meet her, and clasped her 
hand in both of hers. 

“You will go to our little sitting-room,” she said, 
* and no one shall disturb you there.” 

Her looks expressed her sympathy. It remained 
unspoken. A less sympathetic woman would have 
overwhelmed her with regrets and condolences, 
Patricia felt grateful to her sister-in-law for her 
delicate reserve. 

“TJ shall send in lunch there for you and Anne,” 
Nelly added. “ And do not mind about helping me,” 
she said to the latter; “I think everything is 
ready.” 

To Patricia’s look of inquiry, Anne made answer— 
“You know the factory people are coming as usual.” 

Patricia put her hand to her head and sighed. “I 
will go up-stairs, then,” she said. 

“You shall go before they arrive,” said Nelly. “i 
shall have a fire lighted for you.” 

Shortly after Harry came in, and to Nelly was 
delegated the task of telling him what had happened. 
He took the tidings as badly as his father had done, 
His face flushed and his hands clenched with passion, 
Nelly had never seen him so much excited before, 
When he left her it was to join his father, and 
high words ensued, so high that Nelly delayed the 
luncheon that the servants might not hear, and then 
was sorry that she had done so, as it might have 
put a stop to the strife that was evidently raging 
between the father and son. 

She sat alone, trembling, till ske could bear it no 
longer, and at last rose up and put an end to the 
scene by entering upon it herself. Mr. Palmer 
stopped in the middle of a torrent of reproaches, and 
the angry retort died on Harry’s lips. But enough 
had been said to destroy the peace of both. j 

Nelly had luncheon served as usual, and after that 
she and Anne had promised to lay out the long table 
for the coming guests. It had not escaped the 
lower members of the household that there was some- 
thing wrong up-stairs. The separate conferences; 
the disturbed looks of the master; Patricia sitting 
alone, or with Anne, all proved something amiss; 
but it was no signal in that household for domestic 
revolt. Most of the servants had been there for 
years. Patricia and Anne had come in daily, kindly 
contact with them, and so did Nelly now. Their 
health and comfort and peace had been cared for as 
members of the family, and so they were ready to 
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share its troubles. They moved about with a grave 
clerity, and tendered thoughtful help, so much 
unbought service, to their young mistress, who was 
left to herself on this special occasion. 

So the long dining-table was arranged and deco- 
rated, and everything was ready as usual when the 





guests arrived. Patricia had gone up-stairs to her 
room, and the plea of illness was no false one, for her ; 
head throbbed and thrilled with pain. Anne had 
been with her sister all the while Nelly had been | 
occupied with her dinner arrangements, and she 
could hear Mr. Palmer walking up and down the | 
drawing-room, as he had walked up and down the | 
dining-room almost without pause. Before going | 
up-stairs to dress, she had gone to him, and offered | 
him a cup of tea, but he had refused, patting her | 
head as he did so, and asking where Harry was; | 
and she told him that Harry had gone out to take a | 
walk, and had not yet returned. 

Neither had he returned when the first of the 
guests, Mr. and Mrs. Simmins, arrived. Mr. Palmer 
and Anne and Nelly were there to receive them, 
and Mrs. Simmins shook hands with the two former, 
but though Nelly was about to offer her hand in 
turn, Mrs. Simmins preferred making a curtsey 
which inflated her black-and-yellow-striped silk to 
its utmost dimensions. Nelly could have smiled, 
but gentleness forbade her, and the woman went on 
to the further rudeness of ’oping she was happy, and 
Nelly 


alluding to the change in their positions. 
thanked her for her good wishes, but she could not 
help wishing that Harry had been there, nor could 
she help turning away from Mrs. Simmins to 
welcome the plain, simple-looking man and the 


sweet half-child, half-woman who came next. The 
foreman wrung her hand heartily in silenee, the girl 
whispered her greeting with a shy look of admiration 
in her brown eyes, and stood by Nelly’s side, while 
she talked to the father frankly about the factory 
people, 

There was little time to talk, however, for the 
guests arrived all in a body with the most praise- 
worthy punctuality. Punctuality was a foible of 
Mr. Palmer’s, He glanced towards the timepiece on 
the mantelshelf. It pointed to the hour within 
three minutes. Nelly knew that exactly as it 
pointed to the hour dinner would be on the table. 
She went up to Mr. Palmer and asked if she might 
delay it. Harry had not returned. 


| clutching her husband’s arm; 





“On any other occasion,” he replied, “I should 
say, ‘As you please,’ but not now.” 

Nelly saw how agitated he was, though it was not 
apparent to any one else in the room. His face was 
almost purple, the veins swollen to bursting. 
feared to irritate him by any further opposition, 
however gentle, and allowed the dinner to be an- 
nounced, which it was, within the minute. 

Nelly had just got through helping the fish when 
Harry entered, having made a hasty toilet. His 


She | 


father took no notice of the apology he hastened te 
make in the pause which ensued on his entrance. 
He had taken a long walk, intending to return by 
rail, and had missed a train. Nelly smiled and 
beckoned him to a seat reserved for him, and he 
smiled back his thanks, “It’s not between them,” 


| said Mr. Simmins to himself, and he began to be 


assiduously polite to Nelly. 

After Harry had come in, the dinner seemed to 
advance as usual, when Mrs. Simmins’s fork suddenly 
rattled into her plate. She rose, and uttered a shriek 
both long and loud. Every one looked toward her, 
and toward Mr. Palmer who was sitting back in his 
chair, but nothing particular seemed to have taken 
place, and then every one looked at his or her neigh- 
beur for an explanation. Mr. Simmins left his seat, 
and went over to his wife to see what had happened. 

“T’ve been upset, Simmins,” she whispered, 
“and Mr. Palmer 
did give such a groan, it upset me more than ever.” 

“You needn’t have made such a row though,” he 
whispered back, in no very complimentary tone, and 
then, leaning over Mr. Palmer’s chair, while the 
operation of dining had come to a standstill, he said, 
* You are not ill.” 

“T am ill,” replied the master. ‘“ A sudden pain 
caught me here”—and he put his hand to his side 
—“and I could not get my breath.” 

Harry had now come to his father’s side, and 
Anne had also risen. The whole room was in com- 
motion. 

“ Help me up-stairs quietly, and goon asif nothing 
had happened,” said Mr. Palmer to those about him. 
“TI am sorry that I frightened you,” he added, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Simmins; and then, raising his voice, he 
addressed the rest of the company—“I must bid 
you good night, I fear; but I trust you will try to 
enjoy yourselves, as we have always done on this 
evening. Good night.” 

Patricia, sitting solitary in her sister’s room, was 
roused by the commotion, and at once installed 
herself as her father’s nurse. It was almost a 
blessing to her, this new calamity. Hers was not 
one of the brains that madden, but suffering was 
already confusing her méral nature, turning all that 
was sweet in her to gall and bitterness. She sent at 
once for a respectable practitioner in the neighbour- 
hood, who pronounced the disease to be inflammation, 
and to require immediate treatment. 

Harry had taken his father’s place, but it was 
simply impossible that the festivity could go on as 
if nothing had happened. Nobody could be got to 
talk above a whisper, and the dinner came speedily 
to a close, as every one seemed devoted to the busi- 
ness of eating. The gentlemen made matters worse 
by sitting over their wine, though they were any- 
thing but lively; and in the drawing-room the talk 
turned upon sudden deaths, and the like uncheerful 
topics. Nelly and Anne went out every now and 
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then, and had to answer all manner of kindly-meant 
and trying questions every time they returned. Mrs. 
Simmins sat in sulky state till she could relieve her 
feclings by talking to a matron like herself—the wife 
of the principal traveller, whose jewelled bosom 
heaved responsive sighs to her recital. 

The usual games were abandoned. ‘“ Blind Man’s 
Buff” and “ Post” could hardly be played in a house 
of sickness, and in default of these Nelly handed 
round stereoscopes and photographic albums. But 
the party was unamusable to the last degree. The 
ladies did not know what to do with their hands, nor 
the gentlemen with their feet. Some of the former 
could play, and were pressed to do so, when the 
most ear-torturing sounds ensued. ‘ea was a blessed 
relief, and supper, which concluded the evening, and 
was put forward by an hour, was hailed as a deliver- 
ance both by hosts and guests. One gentleman, 
situated in a snug corner, as he rose to the summons, 


gave expression to his feelings in a tremendony 
stretch. 

It was over at last. The ordeal was passed—thy 
last of the guests to depart being Mr. and Mix, 
Simmins, the latter satisfied that she had completely 
annihilated Nelly by that last tremendous curtsey, 

“TI am so thankful!” cried Nelly, when the doop 
had closed. 

“Do you think he is seriously ill?” said Harty, 
reverting to their chief cause of anxiety. 

“T fear so,” said Anne. “The doctor seems to 
think we had better have a physician down te 
morrow. Will you go up and see him now?” 

“No,” said Harry. “I think my presence disturbs 
him. This affair of Patricia’s has hurt him, and he 
blames me. I have enough to bear without that,” 
he muttered, and turned away. 

So closed Nelly’s first Christmas in the old house, 

(To be continued.) 











A VISIT TO 


DAMASCUS.—I. 


BY THE REV. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


Hi all the ancient and now existing cities 
of the world, Damascus is the first 
mentioned in the Bible. Long before 

1 Jerusalem was built, or the hills on 
: which it stands came within the routes 
described in the Old Testament, Damascus is 
found mentioned in connection with Abraham, 
whose ‘steward Eliezer was a native of the place; 
and from those early days to the present, amidst 
all its vicissitudes of fortune, it has never sunk 
into obscurity; after assaults, dnd almost de- 
molition, it has recovered its importance, and for 
ages it has been, what it is now, the largest, the 
wealthiest, and most populous city in that part of 
the world. Still is it true, as when Ezekiel spoke 
of it in relation to Tyre, that Damascus is a 
merchant in a multitude of wares, thereby attain- 
ing a multitude of riches. Damask is still woven 
in its looms, and swords are still fashioned and 
sharpened by its smiths; whilst 150,000 inhabi- 
tants throng its streets, about half the number 
which may be found in Cairo, and ten times as 
many as live in Jerusalem. The Holy City must 
also yield to it in the magnificence of its situation ; 
surpassing it, however, incomparably, as every 
one knows, in the sacredness of its associations ; 
although the metropolis of Syria is not without 
marks of interesting notice and illustrious renown 
in the Divine Volume, as we shall indicate in this 
and another paper upon the subject. 
There are two remarkable ways by which 
travellers from Palestine may approach Damascus. 


One is the mountain road. Crossing a path in a| 


rough gorge of limestone, not more than a mile 


and a half from the gates, one suddenly reaches an 
opening, where there bursts all at once into view 
an immense plain, bounded to the east by a dim 
low range of hills, shaped like pyramids, and to 


the south by ridges of light grey rock. In the 
midst of the huge plain is a dense mass of foliage, 
forming a circular oasis of some thirty miles in 
circumference—a flood or lake of verdure in- 
tensely green, combining the hues of the poplar 
and the cypress, the fig-tree and the apricot, the 
orange and the pomegranate, the peach, the pear, 
the apple, the walnut, and the plum. It is a 
vast orchard unrivalled in the world: and the 
secret of all its beauty is the river Barada, which, 
in countless rivulets, is so guided as to irrigate 
the whole expanse. The vegetation is in contrast 
with the sandy desert which sweeps around its 
lovely border, and then fades away into an im- 
mense distance, the contrast producing a charm 
and a fascination which no words can describe. 
And there is seen then shooting up in the centre © 
of these groves and gardens, a long broad line of 
white buildings, crowned by cupolas and studded 
with minarets. The effect is startling. ‘No fairer 
vision can this globe present ; and as we gazed on 
it, Mahomet’s words, uttered on the spot as he 
turned aside from its temptations, rushed upon our 
memory. “There is one paradise for man, and 
mine is in heayen.” 

I may observe, in passing, that immediately 
under the rocky eminence from which this won- 
derful view is seen, there runs the new road made 





by the French, which conducts from Damascus to 
' Beyrout, over part of the range of Lebanon. That 
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A VISIT TO 


DAMASCUS. 





road is a striking specimen of enterprise and 
engineering skill, in a country where the natives 
and the Turkish authorities have no enterprise or 
skill of the kind. There is no other highway in 


the region worthy of the name of road, and no 
other over which carriages, carts, and wagons can 


iravel. Camels, horses, mules, and asses are the 
common modes of conveyance in the rest of the 
neighbourhood, both for persons and things. But 
this French road over Lebanon is not only crossed 
bya few vehicles of other descriptions, but it boasts 
of a diligence, which daily performs the journey 
from Damascus to Beyrout in about twelve or 
thirteen hours. ‘The road is, to a great distance 
from the city, planted with poplars, just as if a 
strip of French landscape had been cut off the 
Emperor’s dominions, and bound over this portion 
of the territory of his brother the Sultan. 

The second approach to Damascus is over the 
plain. About twelve miles from Damascus, an 
elevation is reached where the plain begins to 
open. The verdure streaked with white lines is 
discerned relieving the wide waste. For two 
hours the distant trees are watched by the horse- 
man riding at an ambling pace, and when, after 
much patience, he plunges into the midst of 
groves which seem to be under the city walls, he 
finds himself in a labyrinth of mud-banked, or 
mud-walled lanes, overhung with fruit-trees of 
the descriptions enumerated. Plodding on, now 
through a sparkling stream, now by a picturesque 
cemetery, but scarcely ever meeting with a human 
being, we ultimately arrive at Buwabet Ullah, the 
Gate of God. 

No sooner does a traveller enter the gates of 
Damascus, than the charm created by the dis- 
tant prospect of the city is partially dispelled. 
The houses are built chiefly of mud, and many of 
them appear crumbling into ruin; for Orientals, 
although very fond of raising new structures, are 
indisposed to repair them after they have been 
erected; and hence it is no uncommon thing to 
notice gaps in the roofs and breaches in the walls 
of dwellings, in other respects quite respectable. 
Even the mosques, built of the grey limestone of 
the district, are subject to the same degrading 
fate. Indeed, everything ancient or approaching 
to antiquity, is in a state of decay. But a 
stranger’s attention in this large Oriental city is 
soon diverted from unsightly objects, and he finds 
himself deeply interested in gazing on the crowds 
which fill the streets. Through streams of people 
(who open and close in, like waters cut by a boat’s 
prow) the tourist on horseback, as in our own case, 
makes his way to the Locanda, or hotel. We 
were lodged in one on that side of the city which 
lies opposite to the point at which we entered; so 
that in proceeding towards it we traversed the 
greater part of Damascus. 





We dismounted at a small gateway, opened in a 
lofty white wall, along which runs a projecting 
storey, which is dotted with green latticed windows. 
Stooping through a low portal, we entered a small 
unroofed court, with an orange-tree and a fountain 
in the middle. The walls are striped with blue 
and red; a recess, with a raised floor and a stone 
seat, appears on the right side; and it is further 
relieved by doors and windows, rather gaudily 
painted, belonging to various offices in the build- 
ing. Groups of servants, dragomen, and muleteers 
gave animation to the area, as we crossed it; and, 
passing through it, we were immediately within 
the enclosure of another and very much larger 
court. The style of this second was like the first, 
only much more elaborate. The fountain was 
much handsomer, the orange-trees were more 
lofty, mingled with citrons and other plants, 
blooming in the richest beauty, and shedding 
delightful fragrance. On one side of the square 
was a deep raised recess lined with a divan; on 
the opposite side, a saloon containing two raised 
platforms covered with Persian carpets, and fur- 
nished with sofa-like cushioned seats. Around the 
court were galleries, and into these, or the court 
below, the apartments of the hotel all opened. A 
polite landlord, attired in an embroidered dark 
cloth jacket, Turkish trousers, a brilliant sash, and 
a scarlet fez, received us with insinuating de- 
meanour ; whilst waiters of different races, clothed 
in different costumes, and hangers-on, including 
vendors of pipes and silks and antiques, and a 
certain white-bearded old guide in huge red 
slippers, whose language addressed to the guests 
was @ queer mosaic or amalgam of Italian, German, 
French, and English, formed important accessories 
to the romantic and animated picture. 

Close to the hotel is the horse market. Animals 
of all sizes and qualities, including mules and 
asses, fall into picturesque groups under the shade 
of spreading trees and in front of the surrounding 
stone arcades, which are daubed with horrid paint, 
and which cover most miserable-looking cafés. 
The ground is terrifically uneven; a stream flows 
through it in a very uncertain channel; and what 
with the hillocks and undulations of earth, and 
what with the tortuous winding of the waters, the 
movement of man and beast over the dubious 
maze is somewhat perilous. 

The streets—to which word the reader must be 
careful not to attach an English meaning—are 
thoroughfares of unequal and varying width, some- 
times extremely narrow, and rudely paved (where 
paved at all) with rugged blocks of all dimensions, 
as if laid down for the use of pilgrims, who, on 
their way to some shrine, have to perform a course 
of penance. Some streets are mere lanes, in which 
the upper storeys of the houses press so close 
together, that opposite neighbours might easily 
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shake hands. Other streets in which much 
business is carried on are rather wide. Irregular 
buildings, streaked wit ochre, red and yellow, line 
each side, with a rude wooden colonnade, in some 
cases running in front, and casting its shade over 
an open shop or stall below. The redeeming 
feature in the street architecture is the projecting 
latticed window, frequently enriched by Saracenic 
tracery of a kind most admirable, and such as 
cannot fail to arrest the eye and stir the admiration 
of any one who has a taste for the picturesque. 
Here and there a goodly tree with its green foliage 
gives freshness to the picture. An enormous old 
plane, reported to be forty feet in girth, grows still 
in rich luxuriance, not far from the horse market, 
and sometimes—to give shadow from the intense 
light and the sultry heat—a vine is trained over 
the streets from side to side. We noticed few glass 
windows, and saw no smart shop-fronts. Trades 
are carried on and wares are exhibited in the open 
air. Within a simple square or arched recess sits 
the manufacturer using his tools, or the seller 
vending his wares. It is curious to observe 


turners, carpenters, and braziers using their toes 
as well as their fingers—and thus, in fact, as it 
were, working with four hands instead of two. 
The chisel is dexterously managed by one hand 
and one foot, and serves its purpose admirably. 
One passes a cookshop with savoury viands 
steaming at the fire, and with 


indescribable 
compounds floating in dishes of grease. Next, 
you pass bales of uncut tobacco-leaves, whilst 
some one with a huge knife is tearing up the 
weed, an article in universal demand throughout 
the East. 

The manufacture of sword cutlery is a charac- 
teristic staple of Damascus, and many persons 
are employed in grinding, polishing, and orna- 
menting weapons of different kinds. You pass 
by a café; the divans by the door covered with 
turbaned, .grave-looking fellows, each silently 
smoking his nargileh. Through the door may 
be discovered numbers of men similarly em- 
ployed, squatted upon low stools. You come next, 
perhaps, to a little school; through a grated 
window or open door may be seen an old man 
sagely pondering an Arabic book, whilst a dozen 
or two of bright-eyed urchins, dressed in green, 
yellow, and pink, are doing anything but conning 
their lessons. They are sitting upon their hams, 
with naked feet, their little shoes being piled up in 
heaps on the threshold. Outside the shops, stand 
or walk vendors of minor goods. Amongst these 
may be seen the baker with a tray of loaves and 
cakes upon his head, the seller of sweetmeats (a 
very popular personage), and the dispenser of 
sherbet, who jingles his cups as if they were bells, 
and draws forth from a large vessel a beverage, 
which is greedily swallowed as if it were nectar. 





The bustle and noise attendant upon all this arg 
indescribable. The absence of the sound of carts 
and carriages and omnibuses is abundantly made 
up for, in the capital of Syria, by street cries and 
street hubbub. 

The bazaars must not be imagined under Eng. 
lish forms, any more than the streets. Let all 
ideas of Soho and Portland Place be banished at 
once. A Damascus bazaar is just a Damascus 
street, occupied by traders and generally roofed in, 
The trades and occupations are systematically 
arranged, so that all of the same kind are carried 
on in the same place. The roof is of rudely-laid 
timber; in some instances it is largely composed 
of reeds or matting. The Saddlers’ Bazaar, the 
Mercers’ Bazaar, the Shoe Bazaar, are distinct 
streets, appropriated to the manufacture and sale 
of the articles indicated by the name. The bazaars 
are lined with large cupboards of various sizes, in 
which, on the raised floor, and on tiers of shelves, 
goods are displayed. The saddlery and harness 
makers make a brave show, the cloth and trap. 
pings being of the richest colours. Silks, and cotton 
goods of all kinds, but chiefly of brilliant hues, 
present a more imposing appearance than amongst 
us. Shoes of yellow and crimson (many a youngster 
may be seen stitching them) shine radiantly. 
There amidst his goods sits the master, not 
tempting customers, but resigning himself to his 
fate—perhaps reading the Koran, or smoking his 
pipe, or doing nothing at all, but looking as if 
he were a statue, or asleep. The impassibility 
of the Oriental is marvellous. The Mussulman 
looks the embodiment of faith in predestination, 
though on emergencies he uses means vigorously 
like other people, and has fits of rage when his 
passions burst out in thunder and lightning. 
The crowds in the bazaar are even more striking 
than in the streets. The background and costume 
are alike picturesque. 

The dress is not always indicative of race; but 
the loose and stately robes of the Persian, the 
striped gown of the Bedouin sheik, the jacket, kilt, 
and pistols of the Albanian, and the black frock of 
the Greek priest, are easily recognised. Women 
in white, with their faces muffled in coloured | 
handkerchiefs, and with large yellow boots or 
slippers, are seen gliding about everywhere. 
Through the dense throngs, which stream in the 
bazaars, people ride on horseback. We met the 
pasha mounted, with his retinue—a stout little 
man wearing a fez, and clothed in an officer’s 
uniform of European cut, bestudded with orders. 
More dangerous to the foot-passengers than any 
equestrians can be, are camels, horses, and asses, 
laden with far-projecting burdens of stone, timber, 
fagots, and grass, which threaten to tear in pieces 
the clothes and the skin of all whom they ap- 
proach, A greater nuisance still are dogs, which 
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lie in all directions, perhaps cuddling up a litter 
of puppies, so that it requires great care on your 
part not to stumble over them. These creatures 
are also apt to follow you with a horrid bark, if 
you be a European traveller; to whose appearance 
the canine tribes of Damascus have a special an- 
tipathy. Dogs in the Hast generally have a wolf- 





like look, and are met with in small packs. They 
belong to nobody in particular, and feed upon 
what offal they find in the streets, and thus they 
act the part of scavengers in cities, towns, and 
villages. Commonly they are of a very wild and 
savage appearance, thin and lank, as if pinched 
with hunger and enfeebled by disease. 








THE HALLELUJAH 


|N the days of our British fathers, 
Long centuries ago, 
They marched, with hallelujah songs, 
Against the northern foe: 


And a saintly man before them, 
Guiding the minstrelsy, 

Was the general who led them 
That day to victory. 


For they thought how One in Jewry, 
*Mid evening shadows dim, 

Passed out from home to Calvary, 
Chanting the Hallel Hymn. 


And oft in English annals, 

Since those “ brave days of old” 
At Hastings and at Agincourt, 

The same deep truth was told: 


How the saintly light may quiver 
Above the warrior’s crest ; 

How he who prayeth most at night 
At morn shall fight the best. 


So, too, when English pastures 
With English blood were dyed, 
Grandly echoed the Roundhead hymn 
Along the bleak hill-side ; 


VICTORY.* 


And so, in bloodless battles, 
Waged in our every breast, 

He fighteth best those battles 
Who prayeth most and best. 


And when Christ’s soldier conquers, 
Through Christ’s dear might, each foe, 

All up around God’s great White Throne 
Blithe hallelujahs go. 


For the calm and happy angels, 
Far up above all strife, 

Still look with anxious glances down 
Upon our soldier-life. 


They joy to see the triumph 
Of right o’er wrong and sin ; 

And straight through heaven’s happy aisles 
Their pean-songs begin. 


This the true spheral music, 
Pealing the skies along ; 
For one repentant sinner saved 
The Angels’ Hallel Song ! 
Cuarites Maurice Davizs, D.D. 
* Led by the Gaulish bishop, St. Germain of Auxerre, the 
Britons gained a complete victory over the northern barbarians 


in A.D. 429, which, from the cry of onset, was called the Halle- 
' lujah Victory.—Hume, 
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THE HEALING OF THE WATERS.—I. 


BY THE REV. CANON BATEMAN, M.A., VICAR OF MARGATE. 


§O give an authoritative spiritual mean- 

fi ing to the historical facts of Holy 
Scripture is unwarrantable and dan- 

gerous. It is to make the Bible like a 

piece of wax, which may be moulded 

to assume any form and shape. For instance, 
to take the case of Naaman the Syrian, whose 
cure is recorded in the Second Book of Kings, 
and make the leprosy sin, and the remedy the 
Gospel; Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
man’s own righteousness; the dipping in Jordan, 


baptism; and the flesh returning liko that of a| 


little child, the new birth—all this is illegitimate 
and mischievous. It turns the history into a 
myth, and perverts the many important lessons 


which, as a history, it is calculated, and was de- 
signed to teach. Nor is this spiritualising process . 
necessary. Let the history remain as an illustra- 
tion of the power and goodness of Almighty God, 
and of the importance of ready obedience to his 
will, if we would be “ partakers of the benefit;” 
and there will remain abundant passages of Scrip- 
ture to tell of the defiling character and destructive 
tendency of sin, of the ability and willingness of 
Christ to save to the uttermost ali that come unto 
God by him, of the mischief of being ignorant of 
God’s righteousness and going about to establish 
our own, and of the necessity of being born again 





of water and of the Spirit before we can see the 
kingdom of God. 
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But, on the other hand, to draw spiritual lessons 
from the historical facts recorded in Holy Scrip- 
ture, is perfectly legitimate within certain limits, 
and becomes profitable alike “for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness.” For instance, when our blessed 
Lord opened the eyes of the man blind from his 
birth, he first anointed them with moistened clay, 
and then sent him to wash in the pool of Siloam. 
The man went his way, and washed, and came 
seeing. Surely a word might have sufficed. The 
same Divine power which made the anointing and 
the washing effectual could have dispensed with 
them. But there was an inference to be drawn, and 
a spiritual lesson to be taught—viz., that human in- 
strumentality was to be employed under the Gospel 
dispensation, in opening blind eyes and turning 
men from darkness unto light, and that the process 
was not necessarily sudden, but gradual. 

Another illustration may be found in the healing 
of the waters by Elisha, as recorded in the Second 
Book of Kings. The details there given must 
have been intended to convey some hidden spiritual 
meaning, which we do well to search out. Why 
does Elisha call for a “new cruse” and a “little 
salt,” unless some lesson was involved? Thecruse 
and the salt could not heal, but they could teach. 
Why were they used? Why not heal the waters 
at a word? ‘The same power that accompanied 
the actions would have made the word effectual. 
But not the men of Jericho only, but the sons of 
the prophets residing in its immediate vicinity as 
in a seminary of sound learning and religious 
education, had to be taught the use and significance 
of means, and how often things that are not have 
to bring to nought things that are. This was a 
way of teaching them figuratively, what our Lord 
taught plainly in his day, that “salt is good,” and 
that “ every sacrifice must be seasoned with salt.” 
These men, “ strong men,” numbered by “ fifties,” 
had to be set upon inquiring, Why does he go to 
the spring of waters? Why does he call for a 
new cruseP Why does he cast in salt? They 
had to draw spiritual lessons legitimately from 
historical facts, as we also propose doing in one or 
two papers. 

I.—THE CITY OF JERICHO. 

Jericho was situated in a plain varied by rocky 
heights, and watered by the Jordan. It stood 
directly opposite the crossing-place of the Israel- 
ites under Joshua. Their first encampment was 
at a place called Gilgal, between the river and 
the city. Jericho had a king, and was a walled 
city, with gates and bars. It was also well peopled 
and wealthy, if a judgment may be formed from 
the goodly Babylonish garment, the two hundred 
shekels of silver, and the wedge of gold, stealthily 
obtained and secreted by one individual amongst 
the spoilers. 





Besides sheep and oxen in abundance, we read 
also of vessels of brass and iron; and these 
may have been the precursors of those brass 
foundries “in the plains of Jordan” of which 
Solomon availed himself so largely (2 Chron. 
iv.17). To this city Joshua sent the two spies 
who were sheltered by Rahab; and its over- 
throw, “not by might nor by power,” but by the 
miraculous interposition of God himself, was a 
kind of first-fruits of the long-predicted conquest 
of Canaan. The curse laid upon it by Joshua 
seems for a long period to have checked its re- 
storation and rebuilding; and it lay desolate till 
the reign of Ahab, when iniquity abounded, and 
the fear of God was well-nigh banished out of the 
land. ‘Then Hiel the Bethelite rebuilt Jericho, 
and upon him the curse, so long suspended, fell. 
He “laid the foundation thereof in Abiram, his 
firstborn, and set up the gates thereof in his 
youngest son Segub, according to the word of the 
Lord, which he spake by Joshua the son of Nun” 
(1 Kings xvi. 34). Once rebuilt, the city became 
inhabited. In its immediate vicinity the sons of 
the prophets dwelt, preparing for the ministry to 
which they might at any time be called by God. 
Over against it Elijah ascended into heaven in a 
chariot of fire and with horses of fire. And it was 
whilst tarrying at Jericho that Elisha healed the 
waters. The men of the city said unto him, 
“Behold, I pray thee, the situation of this city is 
pleasant, as my lord seeth : but the water is naught, 
and the ground barren. And he said, Bring mea 
new cruse, and put salt therein. And they brought 
it to him. And he went forth unto the spring of 
the waters, and cast the salt in there, and said, 
Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters ; 
there shall not be from thence any more death or 
barren land. So the waters were healed unto this 
day, according to the word of Elisha which he 
spake.” 

The historian Josephus refers to this event, and 
says that “in his time, hard by Jericho, bursting 
forth close to the site of the old city which Joshua 
took on his entrance into Canaan, was a most 
exuberant fountain, whose waters, before noted for 
their contrary properties, had received through 
Elisha’s instrumentality their present wonderfully 
salutary and prolific energy.” 

Upon the subsequent history of Jericho—how 
it rose into importance under Herod the Great; 
how it was visited by our Lord during his sojourn 
upon earth; how some of its adjoining rocky 
heights formed probably the scene of some of his 
temptations; how in the Jordan flowing near he 
was baptised; how he restored sight to the blind, 
both on his entry and departure; and how, noto- 
rious for the robbers frequenting the road from 
Jerusalem, it became graphically the scene of the 
beautiful parable of the good Samaritan—upon 
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these and more modern particulars we need not 
dwell, since spiritual lessons of great importance 
await our consideration in subsequent pages— 
lessons touching upon the matter of salvation, upon 
the discipline of sorrow, upon the process of sancti- 
fication, and upon the means of doing good. 


II.—THE SPRING. 


What makes the world so barren or full of 
weeds? Why is so little good fruit produced ? 
Why is there so much bitterness, strife, ill-will, 
self-seeking, suspicion, enmity? Why are there 
so many by-ends and by-ways? Why do men 
speak evil one of another? Why do they bite 
and devour one another? Why do they see so 
clearly the mote in their brother’s eye, without 
considering the beam that is in their own eye? 
Why do some grow up like thistles with their 
motto underneath, “Nemo me impune lacessit” 
(no one touches me unhurt)? Why do others trail 
upon the ground, and trip up the feet of the passer- 
by? Why do others offend by their bad savour, so 
that no one plucks and puts them into his bosom P 

It is because “the water is naught and the 
ground barren.” 

Bad soil yields noxious weeds. A corrupt 
nature shows itself by its fruits. This corrupt 
nature is shared by us all, and is common to us 
all; and until changed by grace, it makes every 
city, every family, and every soul unpleasant. 

We may have ali that heart can wish—a kindly 
family, a comfortable home, many friends, present 
possessions, future prospects; but they are all 
“naught,” all “barren,” whilst the water is un- 
healed, whilst we are ignorant of “the things that 
accompany salvation,” whilst we are self-righteous, 
unhumbled, unbelieving, impenitent, living with- 
out God and without hope in the world. Suppose 
a man such as has thus been described—one who 
has never sat at Christ’s feet, never listened to 
Christ’s words, never confessed Christ’s name, 
never stood at Christ’s cross, never wept at 
Christ’s tomb, never triumphed in Christ’s re- 
surrection and ascension. He needs not be sup- 
posed to have run to any very great excess of 
riot. He may not have been the prodigal wast- 
ing his substance in the far country in riotous 
living; but, on the contrary, he may have been 
the elder son, sharing the father’s house and 
home, and ever with him. And yet you shall 
discern the wrong bias! You shall see him angry 
at the return and reception of the penitent; you 
shall hear him “ refusing to come in;” brotherly 
love shall be wanting; selfishness and pride shall 
be manifested, with an alienated heart and a strong 
dislike to the saving power and transforming 
efficacy of true religion. There is nothing of God’s 
“workmanship” visible in such a one, but a strong 
resemblance, to say the least, to those of whom 





the apostle speaks as “dead in trespasses and 
sins.” Now let the stream of God’s grace set the 
wheels of God’s providence in motion—and the 
impulse is often very gentle; a touch does it, 
a “word spoken in season,” a verse of Holy 
Scripture, a sermon, a sudden accident, a serious 
illness, the rush of some long-hidden conviction, 
the expansion of some dormant seed of grace—and 
suddenly or gradually the man steps from darkness 
into light, from the power of Satan into the liberty 
of a child of God: suddenly or gradually his eyes 
are opened, and he sees (what he never saw before) 
the “excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
the Lord.” He attends to the “ things spoken,” 
or he stands “trembling and astonished,” or he 
rises up from the “receipt of custom,” or he “ falls 
to the earth,” or he comes down from the “ syca- 
more tree” another man ! 

For now he who had wronged many, restores 
fourfold ; now he who sat to gather, rises to give; 
now he who persecuted in times past, preaches the 
faith he once destroyed; now he who scourged the 
back, washes the feet; now the heart once closed 
is opened, and opens the house. What was bitter 
has become sweet, and what was sweet has become 
bitter. 

Men talk of science, and philosophy, and civili- 
sation, and mental culture as producing great 
effects upon mankind; and that they do so, no 
one can dispute. But not such effects as the 
Gospel in its way—with its loving words, and 
leavening efficacy, and purifying influences, and 
sprinkled blood, and quickening grace. Let these 
come into operation, and the waters are healed. 
It is not the sermon, nor the Bible, nor the verse, 
nor the accident, nor the illness that does it. It 
is the Lord of all. Thus saith the Lord, “ I have 
healed these waters.” 

If we feel then that we are not “in Christ,” and 
consequently not safe; if we are conscious that 
we are neither happy ourselves, nor making others 
happy; if we are ready to confess that we have 
never found the “treasure hid in the field,” nor 
bought the “ pearl of great price,” nor chosen the 
“one thing needful,” we must look up to God for 
help. In the Gospel of his dear Son, in godly 
sorrow working repentance unto salvation, in 
earnest prayer and watchfulness, in faith working 
by love, in following the light given till more is 
seen—in these things, as the gifts of God and 
effects of grace, the healing process will be 
discerned. 

It must be wrought at “the spring,” you per- 
ceive; the prophet “went forth unto the spring of 
the waters.” No use in purifying the stream, 
whilst the spring remains untouched! No use in 
denouncing the murders, adulteries, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies, whilst the heart, out of 
which they proceed, remains uncleansed! Many 
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aman makes good and strong resolutions of what 
he will do! he will break off this bad habit, he will 
separate from that bad companion, he will turn 
over a new leaf altogether; he has been intem- 
perate, he will become sober; he has neglected 
God’s book, he will read it; he has profaned God’s 
name, he will reverence it; he has broken God’s 
day, he will hallow it; he has neglected religion, 
he will attend to it. But in making this resolution 
he forgets the source of the mischief. 

I dare say these “men of Jericho” had said and 
done much the same. They had diverted the foul 
streams, and cleansed the channels, and drained 
the land; but they never thought of “the spring.” 
Or, if they did—if some wise man amongst them 





said, “Let us purify the spring”—how was it to 
be done? Ah! that is the question! Who shall 
cleanse the spring? Who shall change the heart 
of man from its natural corruption and make it 
pure? That is God’s work, and it requires Divine 
power. That power was necessary in Elisha’s 
time to make the water sweet, and it is necessary 
now to make the heart of man a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Let no one stop short of this, and be contented 
with a mere name that he liveth. Get near to 
Christ first, and then keep near to him. All 
external privileges are valuable as they stay the 
soul on him, and bring about a union of heart and 
life which shall never be dissolved. 








HOW TOM GOT ON. 


«0x? VENING paper, sir—evening paper!” cried 
a sturdy little fellow, about eight years of 
age, and then, seeing a foppish-looking 

RA young gentleman coming towards him, he 

changed his cry, “ Box of lights, sir—only 

one penny, sir.” 

This boy, young as he was, seemed to be a natural 
physiognomist ; he eagerly scanned the features of 
passers-by, and only addressed those who looked 
likely customers. With some he took “No” for an 
answer; with others, he quickly discovered a want of 
decision of character, and in this case became impor- 
tunate, and generally successful in the end. After 
one of these running excursions he was quickly back 
at his old corner, and remarked to one of his com- 
panions— 

“Tve cleared out that lot, Jim.” 

“So I guess you are going in for some more,” 
replied his companion. 

“Not a bit of it; no more of that trade for me 
to-day. I mean to clear off these here cigar-lights 
afore I goes home. Don’t like old stock. It’s my 
plan to sell off every day. Do you think that I'd 
bring out dirty boxes, as you do, and take home 
papers to sell at a penny a pound? No—no, Jim, 
that’s not my dodge.” 

Jim gave a yawn, and went off crying his papers, 
but with evident lack of energy. 

Our young enterpriser’s real name was Thomas 
Fowler, but amongst his street friends he usually 
went by the appellation of “ Lively Tom.” He was 
naturally a bright boy, but had received a bad train- 
ing. His parents were poor, and his father made 
matters worse by drinking. His mother was a hard- 
working woman, who went out washing or charing 
whenever she could get it to do; but her drunken 
husband always found out where she was gone, and 


—) 


‘would wait outside for her money. At one house, 


where she was engaged weekly, she wisely arranged 








for her employer to pay all she earned regularly to 
her landlady, thus securing a roof for herself and only 
child; but beyond this she could do little, except 
begging a few left-off clothes; and as it happened 
that her regular employer had a little boy of the 
same age as her own, Tom, though poorer than most 
of his friends, always looked tidy, and would never 
go out until he had paid his landlady’s sink a visit 
and washed himself, and used the little pocket-comb 
he had bought: he thus bore a striking contrast to 
the dirty, ragged little urchins with whom he was 
thrown in contact. As may be judged, poor Tom had 
a wretched home; he went to it simply to lay down 
his weary limbs and sleep. He rose early each day, 
and went forth to earn his daily bread. On the 
evening of the day in which he is introduced to the 
reader, when he reached his miserable garret, his 
father, as usual, asked him for his money. He gave 
him sixpence, and was bullied, and called a lazy, idle 
fellow, for earning no more; but he was so used to 
these epithets, that they made no impression whatever 
upon him. He rolled himself up in an old, dirty 
blanket, and lay down on the floor. He was tired, 
and slept soundly. It was well he did so, for a short 
time afterwards his father went out to spend in drink 
the hard-earned money, and, coming home in his usual 
noisy manner, would soon have disturbed a lighter 
sleeper. 

Tom woke early the.next morning, and was abroad, 
as usual, much too soon for his newspaper trade, but 
on the eager look-out for something to do, for he 
never begged—indeed, he looked down upon a beggar 
as a. lower class of person altogether than himself. 
He did odd jobs of all sorts for anybody who would 
employ him. If a fall of snow had occurred during 
the night, he reaped quite a harvest, with a broom 
and spade, which he kept carefully hidden in the 
landlady’s cellar. My young readers may wonder 
why he wished to hide these implements of industry ; 
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but poor Tom had early learned that nothing of a 
portable nature was safe near his father, for what he 
could not sell he destroyed. 

The good-natured landlady was very sorry for the 
poor boy, and often, on a cold winter’s morning, when 
she saw him coming down from his wretched lodging, 
would call him into her kitchen, to have a hot cup of 
tea or coffee, and some bread, knowing he never had 
anything to eat at home. 

Tom, who was very shrewd for his years, had for 
some time past been saving up to buy a boot-cleaning 
box. He made the landlady his confidante, and gave 
her each day as much money to take care of as he had 
left, after having bought a few provisions for his poor 
mother, and given a trifle to his father. 

One morning, after his usual preparations for 
starting, he and the old lady had a chat. She opened 
a little box in which she had kept his money, and, 
counting it up, thought he had now enough to buy 
what he wanted. This was a great delight to Tom, 
as he regarded his anticipated investment as the 
means of securing a safe and certain income. How 
proud he felt, after making his purchase, when he | 
was walking down Fleet Street with his burden, 
almost as much as he could carry. “And all my 





own!” he said to himself. He passed one or two! 


boys who were engaged in his projected new pro- | 
fession, and wondered if their boxes were all their | 
own, and a bottle of blacking too. | 


After he had carried his load to what he deemed | 
a sufficient distance from a similar speculator, he set | 
down his new box, held his brushes in a business-like 
manner, and began the usual cry of “Shine your | 
boots, sir! shine your boots!” The first customer | 
he had praised him for, cleaning his boots so well, | 
and, instead of giving him the usual penny, gave him | 
twopence; this encouraged him, and he resolved to 
do all he had to do in the best possible manner. 

His employers were so pleased that most of them 
came to him again the next day, some even bringing | 
their friends, and Tom was delighted to hear them | 


clusion that, as there were so few who would exert 
themselves to do their best, what a splendid oppor. 
tunity there must be for him: thus his laudable am. 
bition was kindled to rise in the world. 

One of the gentlemen who daily came to him, ang 
noticed how well he did his work, often spoke kindly 
to him, learned his history, and, finding that he had 
never been to school, took great pains to convince 
him that, to do much for himself in life, he must at 
least learn to read and write. He recommended him . 
to the master of a ragged school close by, where he 
soon became the most regular scholar, and being 
naturally clever and .very persevering, he was able, 
in a short time, to read and write with tolerable 
facility. : 

This start gave him a taste for learning which 
soon became a passion. Allhis spare cash was spent 
in buying useful books, and during the day, instead 
of wasting his time when waiting for work, he always 
learned something. 

The friend who had first advised him to learn had 
been absent from town for some months, till one 
morning, when Tom was working hard in his usual 


| way, he saw him standing before him. 


The gentleman did not speak for a few minutes, 
he was so delighted to watch the energy and good- 
humour with which Tom laboured for and treated his 
various customers. The boy’s eyes beamed with 
intelligence while his old friend asked him a few 
questions, and in his frank, open way he expressed 
his thanks for the good advice he had received. 

The gentleman was much pleased to find even 
greater results than he had anticipated ; his interest 
in the boy strengthened, and he had a vague idea of 
helping him on further, but said nothing, resolving 
to mature his plans, and keep an eye on him the 
while. He wisely thought the best step would be 
to secure him a more comfortable home; but before 
doing so he visited the boy’s parents, to get their 
sanction for his removal. 

The mother was only too grateful for the propo- 


say, “ That’s what I call a clean boot, now,” “That | sition; but the father, who feared to lose his son’s 
boy knows his business,” &c. But the truth was earnings, was more difficult to deal with. He at first 
that, although Tom had never cleaned boots before, | stoutly refused to listen to any such plan; but when 
he had such a habit of throwing his whole strength | the kind man spoke seriously to him of his own mis- 
and energy into what he did, that all he undertook | conduct, and the wretchedness it occasioned, he gave 
to do was done well. a reluctant consent, chiefly to get rid of this good 
He did not give up his papers, but sold copies to| man’s company, who had no sooner left the house 
‘most of his employers, besides passers-by; his cigar- | than he began to act upon the consent he had with 
lights, too, he supplied as before. After he had been | so much difficulty obtained. 
engaged asa shoeblack for some time, he had so much He applied to a widow he knew of, who had lately 
to do that he hired another boy to help him. To! rented a large house, with the intention of taking 
manage this, he bought another set of things, and young men and boys on very moderate terms. She 
the gentlemen who employed him had many hearty took Tom in, after a little persuasion, his good 
laughs at his importance as an employer. He tried friend promising to see that she was paid; but if 
several of his friends to work for him, but he found she had known Tom better, she might safely have 
so much slovenliness in what they did that he began | taken him without any such surety, as he was very 
to despair of finding a boy like himself. This led | careful in laying out his money, and always kept 
him to reflect very seriously, and to come to the con-' out of debt. 
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He had a very small room on the top floor; two 
young men had tne adjoining one. Originally, they 
had been one room; but, for lodging-house purposes, 
a lath-and-plaster partition had been put up, to 
make another apartment. 

One night, when Tom was poring over his books, 
he was disturbed by his fellow-lodgers, who seemed 
unusually noisy, so, as he could not read satis- 
factorily, he resolved upon going to bed. Now 
his bed being placed close to the partition, and his 
mind being unoccupied with reading, he could not 
help hearing the conversation that was being carried 
on in the next room. 

“T tell you,” said one of the young men, “this 
is our best chance. You managed so well to make 
it too late to pay that money in, and the manager 
being away with the key of the safe, he is sure to 
carry it home with him. He lives in a very retired 
spot. We ought to get there at once, and hide in 
the grounds until night.” 

Tom sat up in bed, in breathless suspense, and 
listened to the whole plot. He then got up, and 
hastily dressed himself. He went quietly down- 
stairs, and into the streets, where he soon met a 
policeman, and told him all that he had heard; so 
that when the two young men emerged from the 
house, they were closely watched and followed. 
They called a cab; the policeman called another, 
in which he placed Tom, giving him instructions 
as to what he was to do. The cabman, too, was 
partially let into the secret. As the policeman 
could not leave his beat, he at once forwarded the 
necessary information to the inspector; and by the 
time Tom was set down a few yards behind the 
young men, officers were on their way to protect 
the merchant, should the young men (who were his 
clerks) attempt to carry out their proposed plan of 
robbing him. 

Tom saw them enter by the side gate, and creep 
round to a part of the garden where evergreens were 
thickly planted, so as to conceal themselves from 
view. He then knocked gently at the front-door, 
which was cautiously opened by a servant-maid, who 
kept the chain up. 

“I want to see the master of this house,” said 
Tom, in a low voice. 

“Who are you?” said the maid. 

“It is no matter who I am; I must see your 
master at once,” replied Tom. 

The careful maid closed the door, and fetched her 
master, who opened the door, using the same pre- 
caution as she had done; but he no sooner saw the 
bright, honest face of the shoeblack, than he undid 
the chain; for it was no other than his good friend, 
who had from time to time taken so much interest 
in him. 

“May I speak to you a few minutes in private?” 
said Tom. 





He was asked into the gentleman’s library, and 
told all he had heard, and what he had done, adding 
that he did not like to hear of any one being robbed 
without trying to prevent it; but he was delighted 
to find he had rendered, accidentally, a service to 
one who had always been so kind to him. 

The merchant, though agitated beyond measure 
at hearing of so foul a plot against him, by his own 
clerks, resolved henceforth to befriend this poor 
youth, who had evidently in him the germs of a 
great man. 

Before the two clerks had time to carry out their 
plan, to their astonishment, they were accosted by 
their master, reprimanded for their want of principle, 
and dismissed from his service. 

The police arrived, but found their services were 
not required; the merchant being a kind-hearted 
man, preferred preventing the attack to having his 
late clerks surprised in it, and taken off to prison. 

Tom was soon after installed in the merchant’s 
office; and, by carrying out his old principle of 
doing everything he had to do in the best possible 
manner, he secured the esteem and full confidence 
of his kind master; and there is every prospect 
that he will continue to rise through life as rapidly 
as he has commenced, and will one day be, as his 
master predicted, “a great man.” M.N. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


264. Mention a wonderful instance of religious 
discipline and obedience, only one delinquent being 
found among all the thousands of Israel. Name 
him. 

265. St. James teaches us to confess our faults one 
to another. When is confession too late ? 

266. Why was the use of a common animal denied 
to the Israelites, and who transgressed the com- 
mand? 

267. Give an instance in which a claim for pro- 
mised possession was made by an aged worthy in a 
beautiful spirit of fervent gratitude, united with 
noble confidence, equally removed from self-sufficiency 
and from false humility. 

268. How did the breaking of a vow humble the 


mighty man and bring him to utter ruin? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 560. 


252. “ Which was the son of Adam, which was the 
son of God” (Luke iii. 38). 

253. Nehemiah. “Then the king said unto me, 
For what dost thou make request? So I prayed 
unto the God of heaven.” 

254. “For the prince of this world cometh, and 
hath nothing in me” (John xiv. 30). 

255. The believer has “a very present help in 
trouble ”—the elements of composure within ; “ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace,” &c. (Isa. xxvi. 3). 
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POOR PUSS. 


A POEM FOR A CHILD. 


Seq ERTIE, don’t you hurt poor puss ; 
If we’re kind, she’s kind to us; 
Only you be kind to her, 
She will thank you and will purr ; 
Pinch her tail or squeeze her paws, 
Then she’ll scratch you with her claws; 
Dogs and all things, you will find, 
Will be fond, if you’ll be kind. 





Softly stroke her, how she’s pleased ! 
She’d be angry if you teased ; 
When she draws her claws in so, 
She is happy then, you know; 
Look how fondly now she tries 
To look love from her green eyes ; 
So, with other things you’ll find, 
They'll be fond, if you’ll be kind. 
W. C. BENNETT, 








STRAY 


In Boswell’s book, everything about Johnson is 
supplied to us. In Lord Macaulay’s words, we have 
his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, 
his St. Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, his blinking 
eye, the outward signs which too clearly marked the 
approbation of his dinner, his unsatiable appetite for 
fish-sauce, and veal pie with plums;_ his inextinguish- 
able thirst for tea, his trick of touching the posts as 
he walked, his mysterious practice of treasuring up 
scraps of orange peel, his morning slumbers, his mid- 
night disputations, his contortions, his mutterings, 
his gruntings, his puffings, his vigorous, acute, and 
ready eloquence; his sarcastic wit, his vehemence, 
his insolence, his fits of. tempestuous rage, his queer 
inmates—old Mr. Levett and blind Mrs. Williams, 
the cat Hodge and the negro Frank—all are as 
familiar to us as the objects by which we have been 
surrounded from childhood’ True, but it is com- 
paratively seldom that we hear of any noble act of 
his. This seems to verify the poet’s sentiment con- 
cerning the good and evil works of men :— 

“ The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


‘We wonder how many of our readers are acquainted 
with the doctor’s penance in later years for that 
unfilial act of his youth—his refusal to watch by 
his father’s bookstall in the market-place of the 
little town. One of our best paintings in the last 
Academy Exhibition illustrates this strange penance 
—the “great” doctor standing bareheaded in the 
drizzle, before what had been once his father’s book- 
stall, to the vague wonderment of all passers-by. 


An honest blacksmith was once grossly insulted, and 
his character infamously defamed. Friends advised 
him to seek redress by means of the law, and obtain 
substential damages; but to one and all he replied, 
“No; I will go to my forge, and there in six months 
I shall have worked out such a character, and earned 
@ name, as all the judges, law courts, and lawyers in 
the world could never give me.” He was right. It 
is by honest labour, industrious toil, manly courage, 
and a conscience void of offence (a difficult attain- 
ment) that we assert our true dignity, and prove 
our truth, honesty, and respectability. 





NOTES. 


Tue following letter from Sir Joseph Banks to the 
Rev. Dr. Haweis, and which has never been pub- 
lished, is curious as showing the fallibility of the 
most well-grounded scientific anticipations. Sir J, 
Banks had kindly co-operated with his correspondent 
in sending out the London Society’s Mission. to 
Tahiti, and when that mission seemed to have ex. 
tinguished the habits most fatal to human life and 
happiness, the philosopher’s mind turned imme- 
diately to the danger of over-population. He little 
dreamed that the civilisation thus imported would 
be the signal for the steady extinction of the race, 
from causes altogether beyond the reach of either 


science or philanthropy :— 
‘Soho Square, , Mi 
“Jan. 10, —20,'" 
“ Rev. Sir,—Many thanks for the letter you have sent tome. 
Little did I ever expect to see the name of Jehovah as the true 
God and Jesus Christ as the Saviour of mankind from Tahiti. 
The mission appears to have been more fortunate in the 8, 
Sea Isles than in any other part of the world. ‘The neophytes 
are, I see, raising a fund to enable them to pay, their own 
pastors. 4 
“The increase of population which must take place under the 
present customs, must prove immense. I fear it will exceed 
the means of providing sustenance, great as these are in these 
happy islands. 
“Tf Iam able to give any useful assistance to so fortunate 
an undertaking, I shall feel myself bound to do my utmost. 
“Tam, sir, 
“ Your faithful, humble servant, 
“ Jos, Bangs,” 


Some authors write as if they wanted to say some- 
thing ; others, as if they had something to say. Paley ~ 


is one of the latter. This is what Butler calls 
writing with simplicity and in earnest.—Whately. 


Bonaparte died in his military garb, his I 
marshal’s uniform and his boots? which he ha 
ordered to be put on a short time previous to his 
dissolution, Augustus Cesar chose to die in 4 
standing position, and was careful in arranging his 
person and dress for the occasion. Siward, Earl of 
Northumberland, when at the point of death, quitted 
his bed, put on his armour, saying that “ it became 
not a man to die like a beast.” 





